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THE OLD ENGLISH POTTER AND AMERICAN 
STEAM LOCOMOTION 


T the beginning of this century, and more particularly after the 
War of Independence, English potters, both in Liverpool 
and Staffordshire, began to make for this market dinner, tea, and 
even toilet services illustrative of our scenery, historical events, 
and public men. Between three and four hundred of these subjects are 
known, but in the present article I propose only to call attention to 
those that refer to the application of steam as a motive power on our 
railroads and rivers. These in themselves form a very interesting col- 
lection. English writers on ceramics were either unacquainted with the 
existence of these historical designs or entirely ignored them, and it 
remained for Mr. W. C. Prime to call attention to their value. Speak- 
ing of them, he says: ‘‘With whatever disdain the collector of Dresden 
and Sévres may now look down upon the crockery of Clews and Wood 
and Ridgway, the day will come when ceramic specimens of our first 
steamships, our first railways * * * will rank in historical collec- 
tions with the vases of Greece.’’ Other American writers have intensi- 
fied the interest Mr. Prime’s notice created, and specimens which could 
then be bought readily for fifty cents, are now worth ten, twenty, and 
even as much as a hundred dollars each, according to their rarity and 
condition. The early ones were deeply engraved and printed in a blue 
of extreme richness and beauty, and as specimens of a mechanical process 
only are of value. Good old Enoch Wood, who has been not inaptly 
ealled ‘‘The Father of the Potteries,’’ made some of the best. James 
Clews, who, after his losses in England, started a pottery in Indiana 
which was a dismal failure, was responsible for others; whilst the Ridg- 
ways, the founders of the celebrated Cauldon works, issued some nota- 
ble examples. Numerous other manufacturers contributed their quota, 
such as Stevenson, Rogers, and an unrecognized firm whose ware was 
stamped R. 8. W. 

The invention of the steam engine hfd set men thinking, and 
there were many far-sighted enough to recognize the possibilities of 
steam as applied to locomotion. Among them was one named Thomas 
Gray, who, if he had not the genius to create, had at least perspicacity 
and the courage of his convictions. In 1820 he published a book entitled 
‘‘Observations on a general iron railroad or land steam conveyance, to 
supersede the necessity of horses in all public vehicles; showing its vast 
superiority in every respect over all the present pitiful methods of con- 
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GRAY’S IDEAL 


veyance by turnpike roads, canals, and coasting traders; containing every 
species of information relative to railroads and locomotive engines.”’ 
The book itself is not relatively as long as its title. Prefixed to this 
volume is an engraving showing carriages of different construction, one 
of which we reproduce. 

The first railroads were merely wooden wheelways, laid on the ordi- 
nary roads to lessen the friction and to render the work easier for the 
horse. These gave place to iron rails, and at the beginning of the pres- 
ent century there were in England good edge railroads, where ten horses 
could do an amount of work which on an ordinary road would require 
the strength of four hundred. The incline plane system had also been 
established, the return wagons being pulled up by a stationary steam 
engine. Watt 
had in one of 
his patents, 
dated 1784, 
foreshadowed 
steam locomo- 
tion, but it was 
not until 1802 
that experi- 
ments looking 
to its fulfilment 
were begun. 
The first to be 
put on trial 
were those of 
Messrs. Trevil- 
hick and Viv- 
THE ROCKET ian, but they 
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were far from satisfactory. Such 
was the condition of affairs 
when, in 1820, Mr. Gray appeared 
in the field. Locomotives versus 
horses, and railways versus turn- } i 
pike roads, were the great ques- : 
tions of the hour. In 1829, when 
the Liverpool and Manchester 
railway was nearing completion, 
the directors offered a premium , ry 
of five hundred pounds (about 
two thousand five hundred dol. z 
lars) for a locomotive capable of 
drawing after it on a level plain PETER CoopER 
a train of carriages of the gross 
weight of twenty tons, at the rate of ten miles an hour, with a pressure 
of steam on the boiler not exceeding fifty pounds per square inch. 
Robert Stevenson’s ‘‘Rocket’’ best fulfiled the conditions, and madean 
average speed of fourteen miles an hour, the greatest speed attained 
being twenty-nine miles an hour. Steam railways now became a prac- 
tical reality, and a short time only elapsed before ‘‘the Sampson’’ drew 
a train of cars over the same road whose net weight exceeded one hun- 
dred and fifty tons. Although resulting according to Gray’s ideas, the 
honors were showered on Stevenson and other engineers, and Gray 
remained forgotten and in poverty, and was obliged to earn a living 
selling glass on commission. 

Simultaneously with the agitation in England the question had been 
as seriously considered here. The Chesapeake and Ohio Canal had 
been chartered, but following the course of the Potomac, it did not 


















































terminate in Baltimore; and to preserve the trade of that city the bold 
project of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad was conceived, the first 
meeting of shareholders being held February 12, 1827. It forms a most 
important and interesting chapter in our history, though this is not the 
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place to relate it. The first division, to Ellicott’s Mills, was completed 
in January, 1830, and passengers and freight were carried, the cars 
being drawn by horses. The president of the road, Philip Evan Thomas, 
had constructed as an experiment a car propelled by sails, called the 
AXolus. The Baron de Krudener, the then resident Minister from Rus- 
sia, among others, made an excursion on it, the baron managing the 
sails himself. A model of this sailing car was forwarded through him 
to the Emperor of Russia, which the baron acknowledged under date of 
March 16, 1830. At best it is apparent it was nothing more than a toy. 
On the 4th of January, 1831, the directors of the railroad offered a pre- 
mium of four thousand dollars for a locomotive of American manufac- 
ture, under certain conditions, which were fulfiled by the York, a 
locomotive designed and built by Phineas Davis, of York, Pennsylvania. 
On its first trial it drew fifteen tons at the rate of fifteen miles an hour 
on a level portion of the road between Baltimore and Ellicott’s Mills. 
August 28th of the previous year Peter Cooper and thirty-nine other peo- 
ple made an excursion to Ellicott’s Mills on a locomotive he had designed. 
He used anthracite coal, and to create the necessary draught he 
employed arevolving fan. The outbound trip was made in one hour and 
twelve minutes, the highest speed attained being at the rate of eighteen 
miles an hour. On the return trip the band slipped off the fan and the 
coal would not burn fast enough to create steam. The consequence was 
that one of the Stockton and Stokes horse-cars passed the locomotive in 
spite of Mr. Cooper’s frantic efforts to replace the strap. This was the 
first and last public performance of Peter Cooper’s locomotive of which 
any account has been kept. 

It will be readily understood that this new motive power created a 
good deal of excitement, and two interesting souvenirs were furnished by 
the English potter. The first shows a train of little cars like stage- 
coaches, with another train in the distance on the return track, and was 
made by E. Wood & Son 
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Some twenty-two miles from Baltimore 
the dividing ridge of the waters of the 
Patapseo and the Potomac was overcome 
by four inclined planes, two on each side, 
upon which it was intended to use station- 
ary power; but before the business of the 
road had sufficiently increased to justify 
the necessary expenditure, the track of the 
road was changed to its present location, 
and the inclined planes thereby superseded. 
The second plate, therefore, can hardly 

is marked on the back ‘‘B. & O. Downhill.”’ 
lined plane on Beacon Hill, which was con- 
for transporting gravel from the top of the hill 
hich was then being graded. 
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CUNARD JUG 


from the shore in a small boat attached to a rope which is wound round 


the steamer’s wheel. Accidents were, however, so frequent from this 
means of transfer that the method was quickly abandoned. The plate, 
it will be noticed, is lettered on the paddlewheel of the steamer ‘‘Union 


’ 


Line.’’ There is another plate with exactly the same design, only that 
the lettering is ‘‘Chief Justice Marshall.’’ These plates are by E. Wood 
& Son. Another plate published by him shows a side-wheel steamer 
flying the American flag, which may commemorate ‘‘the Savannah,’’ the 
first steamer to cross the Atlantic (1819). 

Of a later date is the service made by Messrs. Edwards of Dalehall, 
Staffordshire, for the first Cunard steamers. The Britannia, the first of 
the fleet, arrived in Boston Harbor July 18, 1840, after a passage from 
Liverpool, via Halifax, of fourteen and a half days. Service to New 
York was not begun until January 1, 1848, when the Hibernia proceeded 
from Boston to New York. The maker was for some time in doubt, 
owing to an ambiguity in the mark; but I recently found a plate marked 
“Entered at the Registry office of Designs, Sep. 2, 1841, J. & I. 
Edwards,’’ which effectually disposes of the question. I am indebted to 
G. Whittemore, Esq. for permission to use the illustrations of the 
Cunard jug and the Fulton steamer. 


W. PERCIVAL JERVIS. 
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House OF DANIEL C. BEARD, FLusHInNG, L. I. 


AN ARTIST'S HOME 


ONG ISLAND is fortunate in having many old towns and 
boroughs seattered from the East River to Montauk Point. The 
L village and farm folk and their quaint homesteads have given 
an old-fashioned tone to this long, narrow strip of land, which 
is not yet dispelled. Where these conditions prevail artists love to 
linger. And in the old-time town of Vlissingen, now Flushing, if you 
were to ask who lives in this attractive old place, or that secluded little 
cottage, or the other rambling group, you would probably hear the name 
of an artist. And if after arriving at the Main Street station you should 
amble comfortably along under a low fenced-in shed out on to the main 
street, you would find little shops snuggling up to each other, with 
great trees, and even hitching-posts, disputing pathway with pedestrians, 
and suggesting quiet and rest from the madding crowd. 

Just off that lovely old street, Bowne Avenue, where its great pin- 
oaks stretch their boughs far across the way and meet and interlace with 
the Amity Street maples, stands the home of the artist, Mr. Daniel C. 
Beard—‘‘Dan Beard,’’ as every one knows him. Not beautiful in itself 
perhaps, this hip-roofed and unpainted shingled cottage, yet there is 
reason for choosing Mr. Beard’s home as an interesting example of what. 
can be done in a limited space and for a limited expenditure, quite apart. 
from the personality of the artist and man. With the average place in 
mind, one might almost fancy there had been a mistake, and the house 
had been set the wrong way. It is but twenty-five feet deep by thirty- 
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seven feet front, and the interesting problem of its design was solved 
by a young Flushing architect, Mr. Frank A. Calkins. 

A colonial mantelpiece and fireplace, from an old seventeenth cen- 
tury mansion demolished over a hundred years ago, stand perhaps as 
the keynote of this well-filled home of characteristic colonial relics. 
This fireplace and mantelpiece and oak paneling reach nearly to the 
ceiling of the little library, and the house was built around them. But 
after all, one must enter the front door first. An eight-foot piazza runs 
across the entire front of the house, in sympathy with the large double 
door, which, with its eyes of dropped glass and its fine old brass knocker, 
is suggestive of the thrilling adventures with Indians which it witnessed 
from its original position in the old mansion. 

In the hallway the most interesting feature is an admirably arranged 
bicycle closet. The main stairway, contrary to the usual custom, runs 
from the rear of the hall directly toward the front of the house. This 
leaves a closet way directly to the left and facing toward the front door. 
The floor on the level barred bicycles from being run clear in, but the 
happy thought was conceived of cutting slits in the floor and arranging 
a slanting groove that 
not only permitted 
the wheels to be run 
entirely into the closet 
under the stairs, but 
acted as a support as 
well. Near the closet 
door to the left is a 
small reception-room, 
11%¢x13 feet. It is 
furnished with an 
attractive colonial 
sofa, Dutch  settees 
and chairs to match, 
painted light green 
with raised white let- 
tering (names of orig- 
inal owners) quaintly 
marked as a part of 
the decoration. Draw- 
ings by Howard Pyle, 

Remington, Gibson, 
Smedley — personal 
souvenirs of old 
friendships—decorate 
the walls. Many 
curios are well placed 
to help the scheme of 
decoration and the 
artistic effect. Oppo- 
site the reception- 
room, on the other 
side of the hall, is 
the most delightful Front Door 
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at the dining-room should occupy here seventeen 
oot house suggests well-defined ideas as to what 


resting room is what all dining-rooms should be, 
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hours of the day. The decorations are many, 
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Mr. BEARD’s SUMMER CoTTAGE.-—DRAWN BY H. T. CARPENTER. 
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most ingeniously utilized for bookcases with glass doors. Here various 
reference books have their allotted space, such as books on witchcraft, 
costumes, travel, natural history, etc. ; and where a bit of wall space is 
left rare prints are given place. The mantelpiece first referred to was 
long ago the silent witness of a memorable Indian tragedy. It seems a 
suggestive bit of vagary—though I am assured that it is most practical 
and useful—to find in the narrow space between the mantelpiece and 
wall a panel door that opens into the reception-room, whereby a hasty 
retreat may be made in case of social necessity. 

The second floor is as well planned and utilized as the first floor. 
The principal bedroom is over the dining-room. A sewing-room, with 
a warm glow from poster effects, is over the reception-room. Over the 
library is the guest room, adjoining which a bathroom of generous propor- 
tions, fitted up with the most modern conveniences, is evidently a source 
of pride. One can well imagine that the mistress of the house has had 
a hand in the planning of the back-stairs arrangement. A door directly 
to the right of the bathroom opens upon a little landing, with the 
entrance to the maid’s room opposite, from which the stairs lead down 
into a vestibule between the laundry and kitchen, the latter being directly 
beneath the maid’s room. 

The third floor is utilized largely as a studio, where, with a northern 
skylight, and surrounded by chests and odd bits of furniture, costumes, 
and studio paraphernalia in general, the genial artist makes ready the 
pictures that are so constantly in evidence in the publishing world. The 
walls from his hall landing are completely covered with swords, pistols, 
armor, and war implements of many climes and ages. An overflow 
room is here also, and a cedar room literally crammed with an artist’s 

odds and ends, the 
cedar giving out the 
sweet smell of an old- 
fashioned cedar chest. 

It is a home to live 
in and to work in— 
if you are an artist. 
Good judgment and 
good taste are every- 
where shown, and we 
may all emulate these 
qualities even if we 
eannot surround our- 
selves with such in- 
teresting relics of 
other days. The 
house shows’ what 
may be accomplished 
without large expend- 
iture but with an un- 
ending vigilance in 
the search for ‘old 
things that decorate.’’ 


HORACE T. CARPENTER. 
LIBRARY FIREPLACE AND MANTEL 
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A SHAKESPEARE GARDEN* 


HE house beautiful requires much thought and experience, and 

the desire for it has built up thousands of homes in which the 

surroundings tend to elevate not only the inmates, but all who 

are so fortunate as to come within their benign influence. There 

is a healthy fascination in creating a home, and a large factor in it 

should be a representation of the tastes of all the dwellerstherein. The 

most charming thing in nature is its diversity, and this same element 

enters into the perfect home. The special inclinations of the home- 

makers may be greatly diversified, but with the right spirit prevailing a 

delightful unity may be secured. These ideas are not Utopian. No 

true man will live for himself alone, and a blending of fancies or require- 
ments will create the house beautiful. 

Where shall we go to find more diversity than to the writings of 
William Shakespeare? His suggestions would fill the world with 
beauty, and each member of a family would discover in him something 
to delight the eye, gladden the heart, and fill the mind with beautiful 
thoughts. If any family with a little plot of ground surrounding its 
domicile should foster a few trees, plants, or flowers that bring to mind 
Shakespeare’s living similes, hours of ennui or fruitless mental wander- 
ings would be changed by sweet converse with nature. More than two 
hundred different plants, trees, or flowers are mentioned by Shakespeare, 
and all of them convey some lesson as to their uses or beauty. His 
flowers, like his words, are perennial, and a garden planted by sugges- 
tions from his works, will give us that which will fill the home the year 
round with pleasant reflections. As spring opens we have the ‘‘daffodils, 
that come before the swallows dare, and take the winds of March with 
beauty.’’ The daffodils bid us know that the time of tree-planting has 
come, and Arbor Day will find us ready with our oak and aspen, ash 
and beech, cypress and yew, the elm and sycamore, the walnut, the 
linden, the hawthorn, the olive, the almond, the holly, the cedar, the 
pine, and last, but not least, the mulberry. 

The wealth of bloom and fragrance which we look for in the coming 
weeks will be in response to our planting the peach and the pear, the 
cherry and the plum, the apricot, the apple, the crab-tree, the quince 
and the orange, the blackberry, the raspberry, the currant, and the straw- 
berry; and all these trees and plants do not fill the entire range which 
the immortal poet has brought to our notice. Our flower garden 
proper may be surrounded by a ‘‘pleached’’ alley of honeysuckles, or vines 
in any variety, and climbing roses. Shakespeare has reveled in roses. 
His plays blossom with them, and no flower fills so large a place. Next 
come the lilacs, handmaidens of the roses. No flower in the whole 
garden disputes supremacy with the rose except the lily, and as we look 
upon the one or the other we waver in our allegiance, and perhaps 
decide to crown them both. The summer lilies, how magnificent in 
color, how majestic in their bearing! We do not wonder in reading 

*Mrs. Elizabeth Sedgwick Vaill, originator of the Shakespeare garden, and author of the accom- 
panying paper, unites with a full command of the resources of gardening skill, a genuine love of 
nature and a close knowledge of the poets who have sung her praises. Her intimacy with nature was 


acquired among her native hills of New England, and in later years on her little estate in New Jersey 
where she lives quite alone among her trees and plants. 
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our ‘‘Shakespeare garden,’’ but a delightful study is before us if we 
will take the trouble to find out what the poet has said about them. 
Floriculture and horticulture are no new product of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Our conservatories are full of the choicest plants, but the real 
beauty and poetry of a garden may be lost sight of in the search for 
rareties. In botanical science our gardens and parks will soon vie with 
the world. We have new and beautiful plants in endless variety, 
brought to our very doors from all quarters of the habitable globe, and 
also many helps in gardening that were unknown to our forefathers; 
but in Shakespeare’s time there was a healthy love of flowers for their 
own sake, and much industry and skill were displayed in raising them. 
So we must conclude that the great poet was describing what he daily 
saw, and watched with a carefulness and exactness that could ‘‘only exist 
in conjunction with a real affection for the objects on which he gazed.’’ 
There is no doubt that he owed much to his surroundings, and the ‘‘For- 
est of Arden’’ retained enough of its primitive character in his boyhood 
days to fill his mind with the sweetness of its woodland haunts. The 
freedom of the sylvan life portrayed in that most charming of all plays, 
‘‘As You Like It,’’ seems the reality of a living experience. One great 
attraction about a garden dedicated to the genius of Shakespeare is the 
fact that in form or shape it will become expressive of the reigning 
spirit which has the development of it. 

In size we could use almost unlimited acres, but the only garden we 
are cognizant of that contains only Shakespearean flowers and trees is 
little more than an acre in extent. The floral plot is square, and can be 
looked upon from the windows of the living-room. This form was 
chosen for the flower garden because it was considered to be an appurte- 
nance of the house and designed to harmonize with it. Everything that 
has been planted has its common as well as its botanical name registered, 
with the quotation locating it among the plays or sonnets. 

The real comfort that may come from such surroundings cannot be 
estimated. Some of the hundreds who are fond cf Shakespeare as a won- 
derful delineator of life in its many phases would find a new pleasure in 
creating a garden that would bring to mind the bloom and fragrance 
that pervade his works. 

ELIZABETH SEDGWICK VAILL. 





A HOUSEKEEPER’S HOUSE PLAN. No. III. 
A HOUSE FOR A NARROW LOT 


HE problem whose solution is attempted in Plan III. is to build 

on a narrow city lot a house with pleasant rooms which are not 
cramped nor inconveniently separated, and which can all be 
entered directly from the main entrance. The house measures 

24x60 feet. It might be squeezed to a twenty-two foot width without 
really cramping any room. Or it could be changed by leaving the 
library fourteen feet wide, shortening the dining-room, pantry, and 
kitchen two feet,and adding this two feet to the width of the side piazza. 
It is desirable to enter near the center of a long, narrow house like 
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room and stairway. This may be made a beautiful feature. By sliding 
open the door between the dining-room and stair you get air and light 
directly from the north stair window, making an airy room of what 
might otherwise seem close and dark on a warm summer day. In the 
end opposite the stair is a large window, opening to the sky, and a Dutch 
door whose upper half holds a large glass panel. This door opens to 
the side balcony or piazza. 

The china closet, cold closet, and sink arrangements between the 
dining-room and pantry are similar to those described in Plan II. in THE 
House BeavutiFut for February. The shelf in the pantry at the left of 
the sink extends in a marble slab, two and one-half feet wide, past the 
pantry window. This arrangement for the pastry table in front of the 
pantry window is ideal. The window should be so made as to push up 
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NINA C. KINNEY. 
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rest of the immortals. Their works went almost into oblivion in more 
cases than one, but at last they returned to live eternally. So the pieces 
of furniture that we are to-day reviving from colonial times will, many 
of them, survive throughout the coming centuries. 

‘It is these classic, ever-living pieces of furniture that afford inspi- 
ration to the decorator and designer. It is our mission to begin where 
these articles leave off, and so modify them that they will exactly fit into 
our present mode of life. Just as aclown cannot act Hamlet, for he has 
no appreciation of the thought and diction represented by Hamlet, so a 
man cannot take hold of a piece of furniture and venture to alter it 
unless he is equal to the man who created the original piece. I contin- 
ually preach originality to my young men. I don’t wish them to copy, 
but they should be thoroughly versed in all that has gone before—just 
as Emerson had to know Plato and Aristotle before he could produce his 
own original thoughts. So, while the copying of past work is necessary, 
it should not be a slavish imitation without intelligence. 

“It is ridiculous to use precisely the same styles of furniture that 
were in fashion two centuries ago, because our life is different. You 
see many people building colonial houses, and looking for exact models 
of colonial articles of furniture; but do we wear colonial costumes, and 
do we dance the minuet? 

‘‘In short, I should say that in the twentieth century, as to-day, there 
must be a vigorous effort after originality, based on the best things 
that have been done in the past.’’ 

When asked for a brief account of the evolution of the art of house 
decoration, Mr. Twyman said: 

“The story of the development of decoration is interesting to trace 
back to its beginning. The art undoubtedly originated in the earliest 
civilizations, thousands of years ago. By various nations it was brought 
to a high state of perfection, and when the people were subjugated it 
was transferred to the country of the conquerors—the best examples of 
furniture and design and the ablest workmen being carried away. As 























THE SPIRIT oF PROGRESS—MURAL PAINTING BY IDA J. BURGESS 


the western races, beginning with the Greeks and Romans, overran the 
eastern countries, the best decorative effects were carried westward, and 
gradually modified the Grecian and Roman types. 

‘‘An interesting period, revealing the complexity of this modifying 
process, is the Italian Renaissance. Its best and most finished and lux- 
urious work was quickly carried into France and England, and ma- 
terially affected the fashions in those lands; while the Italian school 
itself was a composite of the best things of all the peoples conquered by 
the Romans throughout the centuries. In France, under Francis I, the 
art of decoration speedily became the most genuinely artistic of all the 
ornamental arts. In France, too, and in Germany the Italian school 
met the erude Gothic styles of the Franks, and the result of the union 
was the production of the most wonderful examples of Gothic archi- 
tecture the world has ever seen. In Spain the Italian influence mingled 
with the Arabian types brought westward by the Mohammedans, and 
reached its climax in the Alhambra. 

‘During the last half of this century a new school of decoration has 
arisen in England, known as 
the Victorian. It is the pro- 
duct of the best things of 
the past modified to meet 
the requirements of nine- 
teenth-century life. Have we 
an American school? Not yet. 
But early in the next century, 
when our national life be- 
comes more crystallized, I 
look for a type of art sur- 
passing anything that has 
been seen heretofore.’’ 

In a tastefully decorated 
studio in the Marshall Field 
building there is a promising 
Chicago decorator, Miss Ida 

A CorNER or Miss BurGEss’s STUDIO J. Burgess. She was rather 
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averse to talking for publication, preferring to let her work speak for 
itself. But when asked what reforms she hoped for in the near future, 
she said: 

“I greatly wish that mural painting might be used more in the private 
house as well as in the public building. Many know the thrill of pleasure 
that comes from seeing the beautiful mural decorations in the Public 
Library at Boston and the Congressional Library at Washington. Why 
may we not beautify our homes in the same manner? People are willing 
to spend no end of money on silk, but when mural painting is mentioned 


Miss NEALE’sS STUDIO 


they at once speak of its greater cost and of Chicagodirt. The underly- 
ing reason, however, for its neglect by westerners is that they do not 
fully appreciate it. In England and on the continent it is common, and 
adds wonderfully to the charm of a home. The Astors and Vanderbilts 
have adopted the idea to some extent in their New York houses. Some 
of the best American artists in this line are Kenyon Cox, Blashfield, and 
Sewell. Let me add that simple mural painting is quite inexpensive. 

‘‘Another suggestion I wish to make is that people should be willing 
to order from the designs submitted by the artists. So many to-day 
desire to see the actual work before making a purchase or giving an 
order. This is, I think, unfair and unbusinesslike.’’ 

We reproduce two examples of Miss Burgess’s mural paintings for 
the home. The one entitled ‘‘The Spirit of Progress’’ was one of twelve 
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panels in the woman’s reception-room of the Illinois State building at 
the World’s Fair, which Miss Burgess decorated. The other painting, 
‘‘A Song of Spring,’’ is designed for a mantelpiece. Miss Burgess’s 
studio is also reproduced. 

After two unsuccessful attempts, that busiest of woman decorators 
in Chicago, Miss Alice E. Neale, was found in her studio in the Vene- 
tian Building. She is the pioneer in the profession in the west, and 
her energy and the fertility of her ideas account for her success. 

‘*You wish me to tell you whatis new in decoration?’’ she said, smil- 
ing. ‘*Why, there’s absolutely nothing new! There are just three 
essentials to the proper decoration of a house, and those are—design, 
harmony, and beauty. And if your designs are harmonious with your 
style of architecture, beauty naturally follows. My only watchwords 
are, ‘Good taste,’ and ‘The right thing in the right place.’ 

‘‘People often wonder why I have succeeded when so many have 
attempted this kind of work and failed. It is simply becanse I do not 
follow fads and fashions. I makea study of each room I am called 
upon to decorate, and try to furnish it in harmony with the plans of 
the architect and with its needs. 

‘Then, you know, I have worked. I studied architecture for years, 
and later studied designing in London under Lewis F. Day and Walter 
Crane. Then I spent a number of years solely in creating designs for 
large firms and factories. I was finally driven into decorative work by 
requests for my services to fit up an entire room or house. To-day I 


Miss NEALE’S STI 
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A SKETCH FOR DECORATION, BY MR. MILLET 


find an experience in designing and architecture invaluable. It makes 
one better able to enter into the spirit of the architect’s plans. 

‘What is decorative art in a nutshell? Oh, don’tcallitart! Itis not 
an art. It issimply a craft. Whatis it? Merely this—the application 
of color and design to architecture. 

“Its future? It will follow closely in the footsteps of architecture, 
and when the latter assumes a distinctly American form, then decoration 
will do likewise. Until that much-to-be-desired day we must simply do 
the best we can with our brains, good taste, and good sense to make 
beautiful and harmonious houses.”’ 


sleeves rolled up, Professor Louis J. Millet consented to lay aside 

his brush and talk for a few minutes. Mr. Millet is a graduate of 

the Ecole des Beaux Arts, and for seventeen years he has taught 
design at the Art Institute. His decorative work is familiar to Chicago 
through the Auditorium, Central Music Hall, Studebaker Hall, MceVick- 
er’s Theater, and the Stock Exchange. It was he who executed the 
beautiful decorative work in the Union Railway Station in St. Louis and 
designed the color scheme of the entrance to the Transportation Building 
at the World’s Fair. Talking of the present and future of the art of 
decoration, he said: 


: his studio, hard at work on a decorative design, coatless, with 
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GrorGe T. B. Davis. 
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GREAT wave of longing for something better than the watering- 
places afford in the way of summer outings has swept over 
America. It bégan in the East, at about the time that ‘‘Rod- 
ick’s’’ and similar bare and bleak caravansaries were dis- 

covered to be anything but satisfying to the thinking family mind. It 
suddenly seemed preposterous that laziness should be carried to the 
extent of starving or gorging, as the case might happen to be (all at the 
same rate), and of herding with all sorts, when, at the expense of time 
and trouble, comfort could be had for half the money. Hence came the 
desertion of huge hotels at summer resorts, except for the strictly tem- 
porary, the flash, and those who cannot get ‘‘society’’ at home. Every- 
body who can now lives in a ‘‘cottage’’ at the seaside or in the country. 
The cottage may be a palace with every city triumph in heating, light- 
ing, and appointments; it may also be a tiny box, with six rooms and 
no running water. The latter is more desirable than the finest suite in 
the Ocean House at Newport. 

But better than the desire for summer houses in the country is the 
country home idea—that is, the ambition to own land and bring up fam- 
ilies with a taste for rural surroundings. This is now recognized as a 
genuine change in American social habits, and has made its impress on 
the present generation. The young American ‘‘miss’’ has vanished, with 
her airs, her fine clothes, and her obstreperous manners; so has the 
‘‘smart’’ Yankee boy. In their places we are rearing healthy, athletic 
boys and girls, who never mince or philander, but are a credit to our 
race and a bulwark of it. Not that any one pretends that ‘‘rural’’ means 
primitive or even simple with us. Every owner of a place in the country 
inhabits a metropolitan Arcadia, or an Arcadian metropolis. Our coun- 


The series of “ Successful Houses”’ has been a leading feature of this magazine since its first issue. 
The supply of early numbers has been completely exhausted, and in order to meet the demand, the 
publishers have reprinted in book form many of Mr. Coleman's articles, together with over a hundred 
illustrations of the best modern houses. This book is indispensable to all persons interested in the 
appearance of their homes. It is to be had of booksellers generally, or will be sent postpaid for $1.50. 

erbert S. Stone & Co., Eldridge Court, Chicago. 
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try houses are luxur in the extreme, and visitors would greatly 
resent having to do w it one of the five hundred luxuries, small and 
large, to which they are inured intown. The life is only “‘rural,’’ by the 
by, in regard to out-of-door effects and a certain manorial prestige. But 
everything testifies to long stride we have made in the right direc- 
tion. Simplicity is a | evolution reached by a system of unlimited 
complication. 

To be a success, ths suntry house must have a meaning, even more 
distinctly than the cit use—that is to say, it must represent the tastes 
and habits of its occupants. There is a house at Bar Harbor which is 
singularly appropriate its fate. The owner is a reeluse, of a literary 
turn of mind. His home is of dark stone, hidden in a wooded park, and 
furnished in colors to correspond with the general tone. It would be 
unsuitable for any on: e. It just fits its resident, who is not hospit- 
able to the public a1 ates ordinary interruption in his quiet, not to 
Say morose, habit 

So the house und onsideration in this article fulfils its require- 
ments in a superlative degree. They are the exact opposites of the 
requirements of the gentleman at Bar Harbor, as far as morose tastes are 
concerned. This house was built on the edge of the golf-links at Wheaton, 
Illinois, chiefly for sporting purposes at first; it has developed into far 
more of a real, all-round, permanent home than probably its builder 
dreamed. At any ra t presents the typical and ideal appearance of 
the house of a companionable country gentleman, with domestic ambi- 
tions. The general effect of this hospitable mansion is openness. True 
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THE HALLWAY—FACING THE DINING-RooM 


to the character of its routine, access to it is easy. It is visible from 
every point of view and at long range. It is positively smiling in aspect 
of welcome, so open, frank, and gay is its approach. The house is com- 
posite in architecture, colonial in the main, it may be called. An 
octagon may be termed its keynote, the figure recurring in detail several 
times. Four huge pillars, with Corinthian capitals, edge a semi-cireu- 
lar platform to form the porch, the whole making the front entrance. 
This imposing porch is the most conspicuous feature of the exterior of 
the house, and gives it its character. At the side, leading off the living- 
room, is the real veranda, or what has been the real veranda. It is 
the coolest spot in a cool region, for on this high ground it is almost 
always comfortable in the middest of midsummer. In this loggia a 
south breeze perpetually plays—at times even rages. Another veranda, 
off the west side of the dining-room, is about to be built, which 
will in the evenings of summer prove the most acceptable and refresh- 
ing spot of all. It is to be a roofless platform, the top to be formed of 
awnings in summer, so that the light may not be shut off by a roof in 
winter. The glorious sunset scene may be imagined by one who knows 
the Wheaton country, the view being full west and of infinite scope, the 
horizon alone forming its boundary. A species of ornamentation, to hold 
the awnings, and a fountain are in contemplation. 

Opposite the front door, with its side-lights, broad and generous, 
curtained in red silk, appear on entering the jovial scarlet portiéres of 
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n parted, as this double-door curtain usually is, 
western country out of the dining-room window 
in the foreground there is dark Flemish wood- 
frames, and wainscoting, the furnishings of the 
rich wood, contrasting with the crimson brocade 
ron the west wall. All this, visible from the 
ind it gives an effect of space which is most 
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A BEDROOM 


as furnishings go, is largely colonial. The high fireplace is of red brick 
with a shelf of white wood. This chimneypiece occupies the space 
between the two French windows which open on the west veranda. 
Before each of these glass doors, but well into the room, stands a high 
stiff shrub of laurel, in which are placed electric lights. In the summer 
these trees will light the veranda. It is hardly necessary to explain 
that this touch is not colonial! And indeed there is no slavish fidelity 
to a type noticeable in any part of this eclectic modern house. 

An enormous center-table of mahogany, in antique design, an old- 
fashioned ‘‘secretary’’ with glass doors, and various claw-footed articles 
of furniture, give this spacious apartment a decidedly New England air. 
There are, however, no slippery haireloth sofas, and no uncomfortable 
up-and-down chair backs. Only the useful features of the old régime— 
that system that reprehended bear-baiting, ‘‘not because it gave pain to 
the bear, but because it gave pleasure to the spectators’’—have been 
copied. Upholstered and capacious sofas lend an effect of luxury. 
Stiffness, as of those delightful ‘‘prism’’ candelabra of one’s childhood, 
reigns on mantelpieces and in the shape of tables, but does not extend to 
the attitudes of the occupants of the rooms. A ‘‘den,’’ or small 
study, lies between the living and dining rooms, and is lined with book- 
shelves. 

As for the dining-room, the character of its furnishing has been 
described. It commands the sunset, and is an ideal place in which to 
linger, for that reason if for no other, in the evening. The shape is 
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A BEDROOM 


octagonal, and the fittings, woodwork and sideboard, chairs and table, 
are of Flemish oak. A tapestry in large brocade pattern and crimson in 
color adds dignity and richness to a room which might easily become 
too bright under lighter treatment. 

The servants’ offices beyond, and of course shut off, are complete and 
eapacious. Upstairs a hall corresponding to the lower one, except that 
its meaning is not so coherent, was intended originally for a family sit- 
ting-room, but somehow has never been made to serve that purpose. 
There are other sitting-rooms, which is one reason, and there are people 
who never sit in halls, however sittable, which is another. Off this hall 
open the bedrooms, or most of them, and at the back, or continuation, 
are the rest. If a fault may be found with this upper hall, it is that its 
scheme is not simple, and there is some confusion in learning where the 
doors lead. This confusion might have been avoided by making the 
scheme more symmetrical, and thus prettier, for irregularity is not 
always beauty. 

The principal bedroom in this house is an ideal sleeping apartment. 
All sorts of draughts fan it in summer, and all sorts of sunlights bathe 
it in winter. Plain blue walls, with shiny chintz for window curtains, 
showing designs in garlands of pink roses and blue ribbon festoons, give 
a tone of gayety and temper the light; that is to say, the blue tint on 
the walls tempers the gay color of the curtains and subdues the glare, as 
blue always does. Mahogany furniture preserves the colonial effect, 
and Indian durries provide the utilitarian aspect a bedroom should wear. 
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Extensive cupboards and a large bathroom tiled in roses add to the com- 
pleteness and beauty of these ideal quarters. A huge fireplace, like the 
one under it, in the drawing-room, gives the glow required in cold 
weather, although it would be foolish to suppose that one fireplace could 
thoroughly heat so big and openaroom. A desk, a table, a chest of 
drawers, a cheval glass, a dressing-table, besides the beds, are mere 
incidents in the space of this huge room. 

Bedrooms in pink and blue opening off the upper hall, and showing 
prettily from it—one octagonal like the dining-room, over which it is— 
make guests comfortable. The children of the house are provided with 
rooms of their own; while there are extra sleeping apartments available 
for extra visitors, plenty of bathrooms, and indeed every modern appli- 
ance that house-building affords in these enlightened days. To make a 
house that is cool in summer warm in winter, and its converse, is a diffi- 
cult feat to accomplish; and this Mr. Macdonald’s plan seems to have 
achieved perfectly. 

The situation is commanding; on the east roll the links, with the 
club-house at the other end of a short walk; south, on the prairie land, 
links, too, and on the west that wonderful sunset land of the interior of 
Illinois. North there are woods, but that is more like any country 
view—shut in, more or less. The house opens as little as possible 
toward that landscape. 








HOME GROUNDS. III 
TT? grade of a lot should appear natural, and meet the house at a 


line agreed upon by the architect and landscape gardener. This 

line need not necessarily be level. It may be curved, but a 

broken or angular line is seldom satisfactory. The grade should 
also follow the drive or walk, and should meet the street sidewalk, 
excepting where a retaining wall is necessary. The land should slope 
so that the surface drainage will be away from the house, and even 
where there is much variation of level in the lot the change from one 
elevation to another should be made by gracefully curved surfaces, and 
not by planes meeting along defined angles. Itis well also for the lawn 
to fall away from the walk, to help keep the latter dry and free from ice 
in the winter time. The illustrations will show various grades. In 
excavating for the building, the drive, and the walk, and in any other 
grading required the good soil will, of course, be saved for use in 
making the lawn and doing the planting. With the house, drive, and 
walk built, and the lot properly graded, the next steps in the develop- 
ment of a home will be the making of the lawn and the planting of trees 
and shrubs. So much has been written in regard to lawns that I will 
merely state briefly what I believe to be the practice generally recog- 
nized as best. Good clean seed of Kentucky blue grass and red top in 
equal proportions should be selected and sown in April, or about the first 
of September, at the rate of five bushels to the acre. A little white clover 
seed, one or two pounds to the acre, may also be sown, but the using of 
oats, rye, or other coarse grass should be prohibited. After sowing, the 
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SHOWING PROPER G OF GROUND ADJACENT TO DRIVE 


seed should be carefully raked in and then rolled. Before sowing, that 
portion of the grounds to be occupied by planting should be marked off 
and afterward kept free from grass. 

The lawn should form a large open space, bounded more or less on 
all sides by a plantation of trees and shrubs. The open space is required 
to insure a feeling of ose or restfulness arising from the lawn itself, 
to form a kind of out-door room, where one may walk and enjoy the 
fresh air, the graceful shapes, delightful coloring, and perfume of 
the things planted, the company of the birds, and the extended view of the 
sky and clouds. It i t necessary, however, that the ground under- 
neath this open space should always be covered with grass. There may 
be a rocky ledge which might, with advantage in every way, be left 
exposed to view, or a rocky portion of the grounds may be covered with 
vines or low bushes. The breadth of open area about a house is really 
of the greatest importance, since it allows the trees, shrubs, and decora- 
tive planting, as well as the distant views, to be properly seen, and also 
permits the health-gir sunshine and the welcome breeze to reach the 
windows. While a uniform growth of grass is usually the most satis- 
factory carpet for thé ground, any other covering which is especially 
appropriate to the locality and does not grow too high may be adopted. 
Before beginning the nting, one should have some scheme or plan to 
follow. Even if this plan is made by a specialist, the result will be all 
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SPIRHZA QUINATA BORDERING WALK 


the more satisfactory if the owner has some knowledge of what its aim 
should be. If we think of the views from the house, the sky is really 
the canvas on which the pictures are to be formed. One should think 
of the height and size to which the trees will grow, and place them so 
that their outlines will add to the beauty of the scene. An elm with a 
spreading, fan-shaped top will be appropriate in one place, and the 
rounder maple in another. Perhaps a group may be arranged in one 
part of the grounds with special reference to autumn coloring. It is 
well to connect the outlines of the trees with the ground and surrounding 
objects by groups of shrubs, just as one would soften the angles about 
the house by this means. The woody growth of shrubs gives them an 
advantage over herbaceous plants by making them attractive throughout 
the year. Take, for example, one of the spireas, as the spirea Van 
Houtteii. Its fresh leaves, great profusion of bloom, followed by the 
seeds, which are nearly hidden a little later by the delicate new branches 
pushed out to hold the bloom of the following season, make the plant 
attractive from spring to fall. In any group the shrubs should 
be placed so that they will, when established, produce a continuous mass 
of foliage. Again, the newer leaves are frequently in marked contrast 
to the older ones, as in the Japan quince, where we can generally find 
leaves from the darkest green of the older growth to the purplish color 
of the leaves at the tips of the branches. Elms and maples really de- 
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serve all the atten- 
tion they receive, 
but in places not 
large enough for 
such trees beauti- 
ful substitutes can 
be found in the 
various thorn ap- 
ples, crab apples, 
redbuds, dog- 
woods, June-ber- 
ries, and sassafras. 

In forming the 
plan for the plant- 
ing about the 
house, one should 
not only be influ- 
enced by the habit 
of the things to be 
planted, butalsoby 
the beauty and fra- 
grance of the flow- 
ers—in some cases 
the fragrance of 
the leaves, and in 
others the attract- 
iveness and per- 
sistence of the 
fruits. The flow- 
ering currant is a 
most attractive 
shrub in the spring 
on account of its 
habit, its yellow 
flowers, and its rich, spicy fragrance. The upright honeysuckle, with 
its profusion of pink and white or rose-colored blossoms and delicate 
perfume, the lilacs, the syringas, the Japan quince, and the forsythias 
are all attractive, and can be used about the house or veranda when 
there is sufficient height or room for their natural growth. There is a 
wonderful variety of spirsas, and they vary much in height. The bar- 
berries are beautiful shrubs, and are especially valuable on account of 
the red fruit of the deciduous forms, which hangs on all winter. The 
sweetbriars and many of the other roses should also be mentioned. 
Nothing makes a more graceful edging next to the lawn than Indian 
currant; and its near relative, the snowberry, should be planted for its 
bouquets of white berries, which are so showy in November. The 
matrimony vine, half shrub and half vine, often has as great a profusion 
of red berries as the snowberry has of white, and some combinations of 
the two are effective. Then there are all the vines, climbing honey- 
suckles, Virginia creepers, wild grapes, akebias, clematis, the moon- 
seed, green briars, climbing roses, trumpet vines, bittersweet, Japan 
ivy, which make for beauty. O. C. SIMONDS. 
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a difference looks make in an atmosphere. But some one objects, ‘‘You 
speak of May as if it were a hot month; I have seen May as chilly as 
November, and one needs furnace fires and warm wraps sometimes all 
through the month.’’ Rarely, though; and there is a record-breaking 
week of excessive, of stifling heat, and often there are two, in May. 
The back of the cold is broken, and the chilly days are exceptions, else 
why do we grumble? And yet grumbling is a constant necessity, and 
not a matter of seasons. As Jerome says: ‘“‘If the season is not what 
we expect it to be every year, we ask indignantly, ‘Where are our old- 
fashioned winters?’ or summers, or springs, as the case may be, and go 
on as if we had been cheated out of an article we had bought and paid 
for.’ And so wedo. ‘‘Open’’ winters please us not; and long, hard 
ones develop coughs, and colds, and discontent. Our March winds come 
in April, and our April showers stray into every month; and yet we are 
not satisfied. No weather, for instance, would be suitable for moving. 

There is an ancient superstition in this country that clothes are worn 
according to dates, and that dress is a matter of the calendar. Furs 
belong to December and are ridiculous in May, whether they are appro- 
priate or not. So at a given date furs are put in camphor, and the 
owners shiver, laying their discomfort to the irregularities of Provi- 
dence, and not in the least to their own pigheadedness. Many people 
even put everything away in April, and suffer still longer. 

The ‘‘moth-balls’’, which are so much cheaper than pure camphor 
that many of ‘‘our best people’’ employ them, are an indignity to put 
on one’s acquaintances, and should be abolished. They may keep off 
moths, but they are capable of destroying friendship. Nothing so 
nauseous in the way of a smell is known in civilized society. And yet 
men and women will go out reeking with the horrid odor, and distress 
half a dozen friends without a qualm. Gum camphor may be seventy- 
five cents a pound, as it often is; it is the only decent preventive of 
moths. Cedar chests are beyond the reach of those who can, by the aid 
of a pound of pure camphor, properly distributed in bags of cloth, keep 
off the enemy. Before the camphor is‘used, the clothes should be hung 
out in the air and sun for a day, to induce the inmates, if such there 
are, to come out and be killed. Newspaper poisons them, too, and by 
the time the camphor reaches the organs of the common scourge, it 
ought to be rendered harmless. 

Many persons keep their unused summer things in winter in the 
same receptacle that holds the winter garments in summer. There is no 
particular fault to find with this scheme if it economizes room. And 
that is the only reason possible for the arrangement. When it is time 
to put the furs away it is thin clothing time, and vice versa. 

Accumulations in any housekeeping are to be avoided, and this is the 
moment to weed out the establishment. As for toys, and games, and 
books, it seems selfish to pack them away, or still worse, to allow them 
to gather dust on shelves. Hospitals and the poorer houses are full of 
children to whom such things are godsends. And as for outgrown and 
half-worn dresses and coats, and above all, old-fashioned hats, there is 
no earthly use in preserving them. The day has gone by for making 
over, unless the materials are so rich as to be perennial in style. Accu- 
mulations are expensive and useless. It is safe to say that a man’s hat, 
once out of date, never is of the slightest use, except as a head-warmer 
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in an outer place, and cool themselves off in the woods and hammocks 
in the evenings. And yet, you say with some show of reason, they hate 
to go to the country, and love the hot city. But that is because they 
lack companionship in the country, as a rule. Of course, immediate 
appreciation of solitude cannot be expected when one is taken out of a 
herd. 

Beds need looking after about now. Thisis the time when a certain 
genial insect begins his house-hunting also, and hires his abode. Plenty 
of sulphur is a good thing to besprinkle, and there is no harm in wash- 
ing all the beds with hot alum water. Every housekeeper knows that a 
drop of prevention is worth a ton of cure in this connection. Moths are 
a joy forever compared to that other pest, that takes as much weeding 
out as jimson, and then does not stay weeded. 

If you are leaving a town house unguarded, it is necessary to cover 
everything in sight, or dust and grime will mark it for theirown. The 
beds, the chairs, the upholstery, must be covered, and there ought to be 
something for the walls. Many persons omit any pretense of spring- 
cleaning, and give all their attention to a regular scrub in the autumn. 
And who shall say that these are not wise? 











HE second exhibition of the Arts and Crafts Society of Boston 
has just closed. It was quite a notable one in many ways, 
from the catalogue on to the end, and was, I am told, in 
advance of the last in regard to the number of exhibits. 

There is no gainsaying the interest of the public and the ability of the 
craftsmen shown in all such affairs here in Boston. A general training 
is evident which other cities must still emulate in vain. The catalogue 
was particularly satisfactory—good paper, beautiful lettering, and easy- 
to-find numbers. The arrangement of the hall was extremely effective. 
On each side of the room screens were placed, so as to form booths or 
recesses, thus giving large wall space. These, as well as the walls them- 
selves, were done in dark green, while the upper part of the walls, above 
the high wainscoting, was of a lighter shade. High up, under the 
cornice, were festooned ropes of green. Cases were placed in the middle 
of the room, and down the center were two rows of tubs, in which were 
the round-shaped trees used so frequently now in decoration. The 
different greens, with the classic lines of festoons and clipped bushes, 
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gave a dignity and depth of background altogether desirable, and had 
much charm. 

A full deseription of the exhibits is impossible at this late hour of 
going to press, but I must mention the clever display of our own crafts 
people. While several worthy names were conspicuously absent, the 
leather work of Miss Anderson was exceedingly attractive—the best I 
have seen; a clever photograph chest, executed by Miss Kittridge, was 
near by and showed skill and taste. Some designs in metal work by 
Miss Elaine Hussey were strong and beautiful in color. There were a 
few interesting pieces shown also from Mr. William Bulger’s kiln, which 
elicited notice and inquiry 

All in all, the exhibition was an extremely worthy one, and showed 
an awakened interest, a sincere love of beauty in its best sense. It would 
be profitable perhaps to give a more detailed account of many of the 
exhibits, which, however, I may not do at this time, but will close this 
note by quoting the opening text, from Mr. William Morris, of an able 
foreword of the catalogue So that again I ask my question: All that 
good fruit which the arts should bear, will you have it? Will you cast 
it from you? Shall that sweeping change that must come be the change 


of loss or of gain?’’ 


“HE illustration of books is as closely connected with our comfort 
‘| as any other form of decoration. When it is faulty it grates on 
us as sharply as the wrong combination of colors in a room; and 
when it is fine its appeal is as electric as that of a rare Chinese bowl 
placed at just the right point for light and contrast. Illustration has 
one advantage over other forms of decoration in that it is not always on 
parade. It comes to us each time with a fresh surprise. This is an 
advantage which the Japanese appreciate and cultivate for their treas- 
ures, but which we Occidentals ignore unless it is achieved by chance. 
The value of purely decorative effect in illustration is understood by so 
few of the American artists in black and white that it is particularly 
pleasant to welcome a new talent which apprehends it. Miss Violet 
Oakley, whose frontispiece for ‘‘A June Romance,’’ by Norman Gale, we 
reproduce this month, is young; but her work already shows delicacy of 
perception, a nice treatment of line, an instinctive comprehension of the 
value of different tones of black, and, above all, a feeling for decorative 
design. The drawing for Mr. Gale’s charming book has not only caught 
the spirit of the little drama, but it is in itself notable for the conven- 
tionalized frame of roses, with its gradations of color; for the simple 
tenderness in the drawing of the figures; for the very decorative 
arrangement of line in the background and in the piano, whose stiffness 
is broken a bit by the falling roses; and for the harmonious, graceful 
beauty of the thing as a whole. The drawing serves to show how rapidly 
Miss Oakley has advanced in mastery of her terms of expression and in 
subtlety of imaginative thought. We look to see her go far. This kind 
of thing is true illustration, interpreting in terms of black and white the 
spirit of the writer, and the same time uttering a thought which can 
only be expressed in art 




















A subscriber to THE House BEAUTIFUL would like some information in regard to 
women as architects. Do you know of many successful ones? Is it a hard life for a 
woman? And, how many years should one study before attempting to be an archi- 
tect? What kind of training is necessary ? M. E. 


We regret to say that we do not know of any successful women architects. Per- 
haps the profession of architecture is not more difficult than any other for a woman. 
The intercourse, however, with contractors must necessarily be unpleasant and 
would require a degree of astuteness that is not supposed to belong to women. 
After many inquiries we are told that three years in an architect's office here, and 
some two or more abroad, will not be too much. This is the usual course if time and 
money permit, but many successful architects have made fair progress without the 
study abroad. Colleges give a course in architecture —the School of Technology in 
Boston being one, if not the very best, for both sexes. It were better, however, if 
the practical experience in an office be added to ever so thorough a course as the one 
recommended before starting out for one’s self. In mathematics analytical geometry 
is high enough for all practical purposes. Above all theoretical training, indeed train- 
ing of any sort, steadfastness of purpose and originality, well tempered with common 
sense, are necessary. Nothing makes up for these qualities. 
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I have a blue bedroom which is partly furnished. _It is used as a guest chamber 
and I wish to keep it in blue. The walls are quite a strong blue, in solid color, with 
the ceiling and border done in water-colors in pale blue, with just a touch of yellow in 
the border, and an occasional spray of green foliage running over the ceiling and down 
to the picture molding. The woodwork is pine, shellacked and varnished. The 
carpet is blue ingrain matching the side walls, with a touch of yellow in it. The 
furniture consists of a brass bed, and solid mahogany dresser and commode. As I can- 
not change what is in the room, I would like your suggestion as to what to buy to 
complete and make a successful room of it. The room is 16 feet 1 inch by 11 feet 4 
inches. Please advise me in regard to the furniture, the upholstery, the bed, and a 
possible new carpet. N. M. G. 


As a rule we do not advise decorations for ceiling and border done in water-colors 
unless with some stronger design than the usual sprays and very slight effects. We 
think better results may be secured in papers. However, it is not our purpose to be- 
little what is, but to offer suggestions for betterment. With the room as it is, the 
coloring should be kept blue and yellow, but by all means have the furniture all ma- 
hogany. Pleasant, livable rooms are often made of various odd pieces of furniture, 
which by wise arrangement do not jar or infringe on each other’s merits. Neverthe- 
less it is always desirable to have as few woods and materials as may be. If you 
should do away with the carpet, staining or painting the floor a mahogany color is 
suggested with several smallish rugs or one long, narrow one to suit the shape of your 
room. It may be either a ‘‘ Colonial’’ weave, or made of carpet in different shades of 
blues. 

As regards furniture, it is difficult to state the exact pieces, but a guest’s room 
should have conveniences which may answer the necessities of the general visitor 
rather than the individual. The bed had better stand head to north, about midway 
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ble, however, as seats about a 
having this kind of seat built 
three windows, and in front 
better still, a mahogany one 
and against the back of the s 
rangement will tend to shorte1 
the long, narrow proportions 
this rather heavy placing of f 
still be needed. One table 
good, with a lamp placed on 
on the left of the bay wit 
look out of the window, would 
would get excellent light and 
corner cabinets would produc 
end beautifully. A bookeas 
chair should be in front of it 
ably, a lamp of generous 
be used on the left 
evenly. Plants would be 
stand in front of the middl« 
windows. If the walls aré 
make arich room. The ceili 
be hoped that the fireplace 
sofa, and that andirons, fend 
eurtains of ‘‘ Shiki’’ silk, or o 
we should like in this room 
would be very good indeed 

This scheme of decoratio 
we have given the plan comp 
time and not perforce all at « 


Will you kindly give me 
room to be furnished is 13x17 
the window caps) are of li 
shelf are also of oak, as 
about four feet on tl 
print design, like sample enc 
changed. They are of antiqu 
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le have a little table or stand with candle, matches, 
firm table with lamp and books and writing mate- 
ssities. A small writing-desk besides would be 
\ turn-up table is also much to be desired; if one is 
ray or any extra purpose. A comfortable couch of 
will help to break the unusual length of your room. 
to others or in any way be exposed, have curtains 
several times been annoyed by this oversight when 
to draw down the shades. For bedrooms nothing 
od washable chintzes or eretonnes. They will, if 
ars and give a cheerful, flowery effect to the room 
be made of this chintz lined or unlined. Bed 
coverings of it will be practicable, and pretty as 
umn of THE House BEAUTIFUL has given many 
cotton cloth in bedrooms which will apply to this 





in regard to the proper way of furnishing and dec- 
Vould it be in good taste to have corner seats built in 
e room is furnished in pine enameled white. I have 
rpet red, or rose on wall with a green carpet. 
MRS. D. K. J. 


to having seats built in both corners, on either side 

er of taste. We have not found them very practica- 
rth should be movable, we think. We would suggest 
he opposite corners, on each side of the group of 
the fireplace a deep, long, square-cornered sofa, or, 
t it be placed three or four feet back from the hearth, 
rather large, oblong table may be placed. This ar- 
room a little and thus do away in a measure with 
corner seats at the other end will help to balance 
ture, but some smaller tables and heavy chairs would 
s the right-hand corner, in front of the seat,would be 
da few books and photographs. Across the room 
tall-backed chair, carved perhaps, placed so as to 
attractive; on the right of the bay a writing-desk 
ise occasionally even in a drawing-room. A pair of 
excellent effect and brighten up the room at this 
ay find place between the two large doorways. A 
snother at the side of the large table where, presum- 
portions will be found. A third lamp should 
the three windows to distribute the light 
addition, as they are in any room; one might 
the three windows, and another between the two 
with red, a dark mahogany-colored carpet would 
hould match the light shade of the paper. It is to 
n, as it should be, with the advised arrangement of 
, are of plain but well-polished brass. Dark red silk 
the beautiful weaves to be found now in the shops, 


Muslin ones onthe sash, all hanging straight down, 


so large a room would be, of necessity, expensive; 
and if desired one improvement may be added ata 





advice in regard to dining-room furniture. The 
The dado, ceiling, and border (reaching to 
done in oak finish. The molding and plate 
floor and woodwork. The remaining space 

é is covered with the tapestry paper in 
i. The chairs are ordered, but the order might be 
1k, with backs of ordinary height, box seats. The 
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seats and upper part of backs are covered with a green leather just off of black. The 
order includes the arm-chairs. Shall I buy a ‘‘ stock pattern’’ sideboard such as one 
sees everywhere, or a buffet with French legs? Would I better select a round table 
or a square, with rounded corners? What shape should the legs be? 

Is it safe to use the floor, wax finish, without a rug? If not, what colors are best 
for a rug, and shall it be Smyrna, Wilton, or Japanese? Are grills at doors desirable 
with straight drapery? A SUBSCRIBER. 


The sample of tapestry paper enclosed in your letter of inquiry is handsome, and 
should make a very decorative background. The leather covering of chairs need not 
be quite so dark, we think—a soft olive green ought to harmonize with the green in 
the paper. It is difficult to advise about sideboards. Some ‘‘stock patterns” are ex- 
cellent and some very bad. We do not quite understand what is meant by a “‘ buffet 
with French legs,’’ but fear it might not accord with the chairs and table. If the 
whole set should be of this style it would do nicely, as we presume by buffet a sort 
of French console is meant. We should strongly advise having all the furniture of 
one style, and if it is to be used a great number of years, some staple pattern, well 
expressed, would give better satisfaction than any newer design, no matter how at- 
tractive at first. Round tables are very much used; we greatly prefer the square 
shapes, however, giving more room and looking better with this style of furniture,— 
the shape of legs may not be described as there are great varieties in the shops, and 
the buyer must be a good judge to make right selections. Wax finish on floors is never 
a very safe one, although the most beautiful and the most durable. A floor well filled 
and varnished with two coats of thin ‘‘ indoor varnish,’’ then rubbed down, makes a 
good effect and wears well. Of course a rug furnishes a great deal, but maybe, would 
better be waited for than a cheap and unsatisfactory one purchased. A plain green 
Wilton rug would look best; grills are not at all essential—the money would be far 
better spent in more substantial hangings, or in the furnishings elsewhere. 

The name and address should be given when asking for suggestions. Letters are 
often too late for the current number of magazine; they will be mailed when proper 
address is sent. It is respectfully asked that letters of inquiry should be sent in 
time to allow two or three weeks for answers, when possible. 





I am remodeling an old farm cottage in the suburbs of Cleveland and desire sug- 


gestions from you as to paint and decorations. 

The first floor consists of kitchen, dining-room, parlor or living-room, and library. 
Size of kitchen is 10x14, with 714-foot ceiling. This room is wainscoted four feet high 
with Georgia pine. All woodwork in the kitchen is Georgia pine and will be finished 
in natural wood, except floor, which will be covered with linoleum. What color would 
you suggest for walls? 

The dining-room is 14x14, and ceiling same height as kitchen. We thought of 
wainscoting this room with 6-inch white wood stuff, finished in Flemish or dark oak 
color. We also thought of putting in a china shelf, about half way up between the 
top of the wainscoting and the ceiling. In the south side of the room we have an old- 
fashioned fireplace, 54g feet wide, and over the fireplace a china cabinet, and to the 
right a cozy seat. All woodwork in this room is to be finished according to the wains- 
coting, furniture to be Flemish oak, Pickwick pattern. How would you decorate the 
walls and ceiling? What color would you paint the floor (white pine), and what kind 
of rug should be used? 

Next comes the parlor, or living-room, 14x1514, with 714-foot ceiling, with a large 
old-fashioned fireplace and andirons. This fireplace extends out into the room 2x5 
feet, forming a cozy seat and corner on the right, 2 feet deep and 5 feet long. It is 
our idea to paint or enamel the woodwork white and use rugs on the floor. We would 
like your suggestions as to the color of the floor and the decorating of the walls and 
ceilings. Would it be all right to use tapestry paper on the wall back of the cozy seat 
and something else on the rest of the wall? I wish to produce an odd effect all over 
the house, if possible. Just off this room is the library. We have no plans for this, 
unless we produce an Oriental effect. There are three bedrooms upstairs. The cot- 
tage is a story and a half high, and the ceilings upstairs naturally low. The front, 
or large room, has an oval or arch finish, instead of square walls overhead. 

G. G. B. 


We would suggest painting the kitchen a pale green; it is serviceable, and looks 
clean and bright. For the dining-room, we question the advisability of staining the 
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white wood in Flemish oak, 1 produce a good effect, but we doubt if the grain 

is coarse enough to permit 1d imitation. With woodwork stained either 

Flemish or purplish red, a w berry would be attractive. Another plan would 

be to stain all the woddwork e wall and ceiling to be old rose. It is suggested 

that the wainscoting be carri the picture molding, placing the ‘‘china shelf’ 

at this line—making a paneled is would be very unusual, and either in reds 

or green and pink would 1 ng. With the red room, Flemish oak furniture 

would look quite proper, but green woodwork and pink ceiling we should like 

the furniture of oak stained in both plans. A square of dark mahogany- 

colored Wilton carpet held d large brass nails, or one of the Colonial rugs in 

the shades of red would be best or covering—fioor should be painted mahogany 

color For the ‘‘parlor’’ we s a striped paper, either in flowers on a cream 

ground, or in shades of § vve it run up to the ceiling, placing the picture 
molding at th of the wa both papers the ceiling should be a pale green 

picture molding two shades o r green and white—floor mahogany color. The 

‘‘Cozv corne must ke like t \n original treatment may be used, but avoid 

l ments. <A bizarre effect spoils a large or small 

hout which no home ean be beautiful or ele- 

é s would brighten up the hearth and look well 

lowered pay ‘he library opening out of the parlor must make a 

regret t unnot indorse the ‘‘Oriental’’ treatment; it is of 

tation and rly always ‘‘stuffy’’ and ‘‘shabby”’ after a little 

tire of it seem to us wiser to make of this room a 

one, be comfort, repose, and love of one’s castle, as it 

would 1} e here for both woodwork and furniture. The 

witl ap or paper of a true buckskin color. This is 

prowl yood, and an exeellent background for pictures, 

wnd-whi floor should be a yellowish brown, darker than 

rail wo in this room, also of oak, picture molding high 

ng somé conventionalized design in green and gold. A 

) shades of green giving a moss effect. The 

down the center and out—window-seats with 

table with a lamp at either end of brass, stu- 

ubly ( ring green and buckskin, with a gay cushion 

ight book te Your room will never tire you. For the 

Lite woody rs painted a mahogany color, and flowered paper 

One rot ve blue and white paper on walls, with cream 

ink flows um or pale green ceiling if there are enough 

ggest a ne. For the “‘large front’’ room we would advise 
with flows r all over the ceiling, from picture molding up. 

me sol tion in regard to the finish of Flemish oak? Is 

a water st n acid, or are they the same thing? Is shellac or 


) snug 
su 


rthe s« 
ne 


} reatn of any w ore a series of processes than merely a stain and 
then a finishing coat of varnis hellac. We cannot do better than to advise our 
corresponde! obtain the 1 r of THe House BEAUTIFUL which contains an 
article on he Use of Soft V by Mr. Alfred Granger. It may be found in the 
May issue, V« [, 1898 uost excellent treatise on this subject. We should 
not advise much rubbing of ned wood unless properly finished; when they are 
well treated ywever, the m ed the better. 
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Wears to the Thinness of a Wafer 


Moisten the soap-wat 


moisten the top of a new cake. 
Stick the worn piece ew cake; then all the soap 1s 
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“The Antique Shop” 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


WING to the increase of our business and our extensive 
stock, we have found it necessary to take in more show- 
room space. After May ist we will occupy the three adjoin- 
ing stores at North State and Ontario Streets, and thus be 
able to show our goods to better advantage. 

A car-load of unusually choice New England pieces, all 
genuine antiques, have just arrived and are ready for inspec- 
tion. Also a large shipment of Sheffield plate. 

During the coming year we shall continue our policy 
of supplying the choicest goods at the lowest prices, and we 
invite comparison. 





W. K. COWAN AND COMPANY 


119, 121, 123 North State St., Chicago 


Thayer &° Chandler 


146 Wabash Avenue 


SR ee CHICAGO, ILL. 
75 CENT + Fak ae —— seal 

Sent by mai rect ~<a 

die om ns ‘buen This nt y 

belt would cost $1.25 to $1.50 at retail. Money re 

if you are not perfectly pleased with it. Buck ther 
leather-covered or polished German silver. Give waist 
measure with order. (Seal leather comes in or I 
only—black.) Send two-cent stamp for hands 

logue of Ladies’ Belts and Sash Clasps at factory | 











THE BERT NEWTON CoO. 
964 Wealthy Avenue, Grand Rapids, Micl 





OR Elegant Wedding Invitations 
and Announcements; also fine 
Correspondence Stationery, Crests, 
Monograms, Address Dies, Book 
Marks, Stamping and Il\luminating 


=> 


send for samples to No. 99. _ 


Dealers in Artists Supplies 


Telephone Main-2782 


S. D. CHILDS & CO. 


140 Monroe Street 
Chicago, Ill. Artistic Framing Done to Order 
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COLBY'S Fists. 


WE ARE MAKERS 


That is why we can undersell other dealers, 

Ours is the oldest furniture house under one 
management in Chicago—that’s why we know 
something about furniture making. 

Drop in. 

You cannot find a better stock anywhere 
than can be seen in our nine floors. 

We make a specialty of Colonial, Flemish 

y and Old English reproductions. 


ROCKERS, . . $1.50 to$ 75.00 
MORRIS CHAIRS, 9.75 to 125.00 
DINING TABLES, 4.75 to 375.00 


Nothing but good hair is used in our uphol 
stering, and everything we sell is guaranteed- 








Buy of the Maker 





JOHN A. COLBY & SONS 


Factory—34 to 50 N. Elizabeth St. STORE—148 to 154 Wabash Ave., Chicago 





ANTIQUE Every example of the Antique 


in this collection is 

FURNITURE 3°22)" 
fully selected. 

Mr. VISCONTI personally directs the restoration of Antiques 


Inlaying. Curios Suitable for Wedding Gifts 


Entrusted tohim. Unequalled facilities. Correspondence solicited. 


CABINET MAKER F, VISCONTI vrnxotsrerer 


2209 Michigan Avenue a CHICAGO 





























Merchant’s Metal 
“Spanish Tiles” 


We have three distinct sizes for straight surfaces, viz.: 
7x10 in., 10x14 in., 14x20 in. As well asa Speciat Grapvu- 
ATED TILE for Conical Surfaces. The most Ornamental 
Roof made, and Thoroughly Storm-proof. These tiles are 
made of Cold-Rolled Copper, 12, 14 and 16 oz. Also, of 
various Grades of Roofing Plates and Galvanized Steel. 
Also, rox14 in. and 14x20 in. Goruic Tin SHINGLES. 


Send for Illustrated Book on Tiles and Star Ventilators. 


MERCHANT & CO., Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
CHICAGO BROOKLYN 
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T is a fact that there are over 60,000 

different ways of going from New York 
to California and back, but THe BurLIncTon 
Route is the natural link between Chicago 
or St. Louis and the Rocky Mountains. 








Every week an organized party 
leaves Boston for California via 
Niagara Falls, Chicago, Denver 
and Salt Lake, in charge of a 
special conductor. Pullman 
Tourist cars are used. They 
lack only the expensive finish of 
Palace cars, while the cost per 
berth is about one-third. Similar 
parties leave each week from St. 
Louis also. 











BEST LINE CHICAGO OR ST. LOUIS TO) «= * COlOrado Outings” 
** California’ 


a = **Vellowstone Park” 
Are the titles of descriptive booklets which 
can be had without charge upon application to 
P. S. EUSTIS, General Passenger Agent, 
c. B. & Q. R. R., CHICAGO. 




















LEAVES 


Chicago 
| Every Day 
| at 


15:30 P.M. 
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DRAWING [i | New York 
ROOM i? ae | | Next Day 


6:30 P.M. 


s 
Boston 


Shore Ai, a 
Limited oes = 





CITY TICKET 
| OFFICE 
180 Clark St. 


: ee Chicago 
A. J. SMITH, G. P. A., Cleveland. F. M. BYRON, G. W. A., Chicago. 
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New Printed Cottons 


Because of the richness of their colorings, their serviceableness, 
and the very great variety in which they are offered, Printed 
Cottons grow yearly in popularity in house furnishing fabrics, for 
wall work, curtains, draperies, and for coverings for furniture, etc. 
We are now showing a line of Printed, Fast-color, Washable 
Cottons worthy of your careful scrutiny. 

50-inch Cretonnes and Linen Taffetas —a larger assortment 
of designs than we have ever shown before, and many of them 
exclusive with us—2in hollyhock, blackberry, honeysuckle and 
other dainty designs, per yard, $2.75 to $3.00. 

32 and 36 inch Cretonnes in desirable, attractive, exclusive 
designs, per yard, 12%c to $1.85. 

Dimities —we are now showing a lot of these goods suitable 
for hangings, bed drapings, slip covers, etc., 32 inches wide, in 
dainty floral designs, pink, blue and white, at from, per yard, 
35c¢ to 55¢. 

Swansdown —a cotton fabric with a soft, down back, suitable 
for coverings for highly polished furniture—very pretty designs — 
32 inches wide, per yard, 5oc. 


SAMPLES FREE FOR THE ASKING 


CARSON PIRIE SCOTT & Ca. 


State and Washington Streets CHICAGO 





Beve.-Gear 


CHAINLESS 


Always Ready to Ride A Delightful Coaster 


An Easy Hill Climber Twentieth Century 








COLUMBIA CHAINLESS, Models 59 and 60, $75, Electro Vapor Launch 


COLUMBIA CHAIN, Models 57 and 58, $50. 














HARTFORDS, Patterns 19 and 20, $35. as illustrated above, will 
seat comfortably six persons 
VEDETTES, Patterns 21 and 22, $25, $26. 








Speed, Six Miles per Hour; 
Cost to Run, 1'4 Cents per Hour; 
No Government License Required; 


Absolutely Safe and Reliable. 
COLUMBIA, Model 46 (‘Ladies’), $45. Price complete $200 
+ ] . . . 
COLUMBIA, Models 45 and 49 (Men's), $40. . 


All ki 
HARTFORDS, Patterns 7 and 8, $30, $31. SAEED chee nn aa” 9 0 combost to 


boats, Hunting Boats, and Paddlin 

Conese. ow ~ oe = oe 

. catalogue, stating line desired. e 

We make it Easy for invite inspection at our warerooms. 
You to Buy 


Our 1898 Models were the leaders of last year. We offer 
those remaining on hand as follows : 











Racine Boat Manufacturing Co. 
Pope Mfg “ Co., 105 Wabash Av. CARSE BROS. CO., Managers 


Columbia Cyclery Now Open—638 N. Clark St. 64 and 66 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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ul. & J. Sloane 


HE season’s offerings in high-class Carpetings 


appeal to discriminating purchasers. We are 
prepared to show exquisite designs for Whole Carpets, 
in the French Aubusson and Savonnerie fabrics, 
or for Berlin, English hand-tufted and Scotch Chenille 
Axminsters, which may be woven to order to fit any 
room. The Bigelow Wilton and Brussels Carpets, 
which have so justly won distinction on account 
of their wearing qualities, were never made in such 


effective patterns, 


Mention must be made of our superb collec- 
tion of Oriental Carpets and Rugs, the largest in 
America. These Rugs have been carefully selected, 
are varied in size, rich in coloring, and meritorious 
in every respect. 

We are direct importers of Si/k Damashs, Tapes- 
tries, Brocatelles, Drapery Silks, Plushes, and Velours, 
appropriate for the French and other styles of 
decoration. Our stock of these goods, as well as 
the domestic goods of our own manufacture, is 


complete, and embraces many novelties. 
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E maintain a completely organized depart- 

ment of Jnterior Decoration, in which is shown 
a most comprehensive assortment of French and 
English Wall Papers in rich exclusive patterns. 

Our unlimited facilities enable us to take com- 
plete charge of the interior decoration of country 
and city houses, churches, clubs, hotels and thea- 
tres. We submit colored sketches executed by 


our own artists, and furnish estimates. 


Everything which enters into the floor cover- 
ing or mural adornment of a summer home will be 
found in the greatest variety in our stock. Cre- 
tonnes, Taffetas and Ga/ateas in colors and designs 
to harmonize with wall papers, in patterns confined 
tous. Taffeta Drapery Si/ks in corresponding tints. 
Lace Curtains of the finest qualities. Everything 


in fact for the light and dainty furnishing of coun try 


homes. 


We invite correspondence from any portion 
of the United States, and place our large facilities 
at the service of those contemplating the decora- 
tion and furnishing of private houses and public 
buildings. 

Broadway and 19th Street 
Dew York 
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HERBERT S. STONE & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 








Fifteenth Thousand 





DROSS 


y 


HENRY SETON MERRIMAN 


Author of “7 wers,” “In Kedar’s 
I ” etc, 


HIS is the only new book by Mr. Merriman this year. It deals 

with the adventures of a young Englishman in Paris during the 
commune, and is full of exciting scenes, brilliant dialogue, and through 
all there runs a pretty love sto: 


With 28 full-page ] rations, 12mo, Cloth, $7.75. 





Fo urth Impression 


The Jessamy Bride 


@ 





BY 


F. FRANKFORT MOORE 


Mr. George Merriam Hyde writes in the Book-Buyer: 
This story seems to me the strong nd sincerest ,bit of fiction I have read since 
“Quo Vadis,” 


The Bookman says of it: 

A novel in praise of the most lovable men of letters, not even excepting Charles Lamb, 
must be welcome, though in it the romance of Goldsmith’s life may be made a little too 
much of for strict truth. * * * Mr. Moore has the history of the time and of the special 
circle at his finger-ends. He has lived its atmosphere, and his transcripts are full of 
vivacity. * * * “The Jessamy Bride avery good story,and Mr. Moore has never 
written anything else so chivalrous to m r woman. 


r2mo, Cloth, 412 pages, $1.50 











TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR WILL BE SENT 
POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE BY THE PUBLISHERS 
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HERBERT S. STONE & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 








A Literary Sensation 





STUDIES IN THE 


PSYCHOLOGY 
or WOMAN 


By a Woman. 12mo, Buckram, 350 pages, $1.50 





THis is the first essay at a psychological study of woman which has 

been undertaken by a woman. This fact in itself may be taken as a 
contribution to the psychology of woman. The book is the most 
brilliant search into the secrets of modern life and the position of woman 
in the nineteenth century yet written. It is a vigorous and well-consid- 
ered attack on the “emancipation movement,” and a plea for simple 
womanliness. It is not a book for children, but a serious volume for 
serious-thinking men and women. 


CONTENTS: 
CHAPTER 
I Introduction 
II Three Generations of Women 
III The Women of To-day 
IV The Demand for Happiness 
V_ The History of Woman’s Illnesses—a Bit of Evolution 
VI_ The Force of Anxiety 
VII Seekers— 
Those Who Die by the Way 
Upon a Steamer 
The Old Maid 
The Samaritan 
A Figurine 
Finder ? 
The Man Question 
Economic and Psychic Distress 
Woman’s Productive Work 




















TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR WILL BE SENT 
POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE BY THE PUBLISHERS 
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HERBERT S. STONE & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 








NOW READY 


D’Arcy of the Guards. By Louis Evan Suipman. $1.25. 

Oliver Iverson. By Ann Devoorr. Frontispiece by VIOLET 
Oakey. In the ‘‘ Blue Cloth Books.” 75 cents. 

The Awakening.~ By Kate Cuopin. $1.50. 

The Wolf’s Long Howl. By Stantey WaTERLOO. $1.50. 

A Little Legacy. By Mrs. L. B. Watrorp. Frontispiece by 
VioLeT Oakey. In the ‘‘ Blue Cloth Books.” 75 cents. 

The Lady of the Flag-Flowers. By FLorence WIkinson. 
$1.25. 

A Fair Brigand. By Grorce Horton. With 11 full-page illus- 
trations. $1.25. 

The Passion of Rosamund Keith. By Martin J. Pritcnarp, 
author of ‘‘ Without Sin.’ 1.50. 


READY MAY 6 


The Maid He Married. By Harriet Prescotr Sporrorp. 
Frontispiece by VioLet Oakey. Inthe ‘‘Blue Cloth Books.” 
75 cents. 

A June Romance. By Norman Gate. Frontispiece by VIoLET 
Oakey. In the ‘‘Blue Cloth Books.” 75 cents. 


READY MAY 17 


The Carcellini Emerald. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. With 
nine full-page illustrations. $1.50. 

The Bushwhackers. By Cuartes Ecpert Crappock. $1.25. 

Lucifer. By Grorcre SANTAYANA. $1.25. 

The Vengeance of the Female. By Marrion Witcox. With 
eight full-page illustrations. $1.50. 

Esther Waters. By Greorce Moore. Revised, enlarged copy- 
right edition, with an introduction. $1.50. 

Doc’ Horne. By Georce Ape. With about fifty illustrations. 
Uniform with ‘‘Artie.” $1.25. 

In Castle and Colony. By Emma Rayner, author of ‘‘Free to 
Serve.” $1.25. 














TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR WILL BE SENT 
POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE BY THE PUBLISHERS 
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IGHIGAN 
CENTRAL 


THE NIAGARA FALLS ROUTE 




















Salas 
G DETROIT 
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hy 


Za x 
CITY TICKET OFFICE, 119 ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO. 


R. H. L'HOMMEDIEY, 
General Superintendent, 
DETROIT. 


©. W. RUGGLES, 
Gen’! Pass’r and Ticket Agent, 
CHICAGO. 


What will you do with your 


Hardwood Floors? 


Are they scratched and heelmarked? 
Are there bare, worn places ? 
Have they ugly stains? 

Do they appear dull and dingy? 

Are they hard to keep clean ? 

And being clean, still look dirty? 
If so, we canhelp you. Write us stating 
kind of wood the floor is made of, how 
it was finished, and its present condition. 
We will send you explicit instructions 
and a copy of our booklet, ‘‘ WaxEpD 


FLoors;” it tells how to treat hardwood 
floors, new or old. Address Dept. M. 


Cincinnati Barron, Boyle & Co. ¥-S.A: 








Two Valued Opinions 


A prominent western railway man, in speak- 
ing of the passenger service of the New York 
Central, says: ‘It begins right, ends right, 
and is right in the middle.’’ 

An officer of one of the transpacific steam- 
ship lines says: ‘* There is no train service 
in the world comparable with that of the New 
York Central’s Lake Shore Limited.’’ 

The best is the cheapest, and the best is 
The New York Central stands 


at the head of the passenger lines of this 


always best, 


country, and has fairly earned the title of 
««America’s Railroad.’’ — Buffalo 
Commercial, February 14, 1899. 


Greatest 
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‘Booxnsr Must Follow Scrences 
‘And Not . LC1CNCOS BOOK See 
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14 he jt mee hook 
Magozive 
Cnorewing 


NOTE OUR WORK 
‘NW THIS PUBLICATION 





WH ar iesy ° ENGRAVING CO. 


ILEVSTRATORS DESIGNERS, 
\EVGRAVERS by all Methody. 


(346-356 Dearbom St, GHHCAGO. 
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TWO WINDOWS MADE FOR HOLY FAMILY CHURCH, ODIN, KAN. 


ART STAINED GLASS 
Church and THE FL AN AG AN & Residence and 


Memorial 


— BIEDENWEG CO. wan 


57-63 Illinois Street, Chicago 





MEDALS AND HONORS AT COLUMBIAN AND CALIFORNIAN EXPOSITIONS 

















A good reproduction of the 
old 
“DOUBLE 
FACED 
TOBY ”’ 


for 60c. 
Luneville Ware. 
You need one in your col- 


lection. . Materials for 
— a fine Card Indian Baskets, Indian corners 
and photographic studies of Indian life. 
Leopold P. H. Photographs of baskets, mats, etc., and stud- 


isher . fag: 
China Importer ies from Indian life sent on approval. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. E. 8. CURTIS, 709, 2d Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
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Summer Trip to 


Southern California 


is a delightful 
Santa Fe Rout 
fort; it will b 


Ask us about tl] 


fectly clear. 
copy of any 
books mention 
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Springs— 39 illustrations 
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ALICE E. NEALE 


IIOI-1102-1103-1104 Venetian Bldg. 
34 WasHincTon STREET 


CHICAGO 


Interiors Designed, Decorated 
end Furnished. 


SPECIAL STUFFS 


Selections made for all Interior 
Work. 


Rugs, Porcelain and Antique Silver. 


IDA J. BURGESS 
849 Marshall Field Building, Chicago 











Mural Decorations 
Furnishings {, House 


PAPERS AND PABRICS 
FOR WALLS 








Stuffs for Furniture, Portieres and Curtains, 
Hand-Wrought Silver Buckles and Pins, 
Candlesticks in Copper and Brass, 

Smokers’ Utensils, Samovars and Pottery. 


Special Designs and Estimates Made 








EDITH W. SHERIDAN 


906-916 Marshall Field Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


Furniture and Fabrics 
Painting and Papering 
Interior Woodwork 
Pottery and Metal Work 


Simple work as well as elaborate. 
Estimates and designs furnished, 





One moment, Please 


nd you want to know what is being said in the current 
press about yourself, your speech, or book; or wish to 
collect comment and criticism on any topic, don’t waste 
your time trying to do it yourself. We read and clip al- 
most every newspaper and periodical published in this 
country, and can send you something about everything, and 
everything about most things, printed in them from day to 
day. Material supplied for lectures, debates and scrap-books, 
TERMS PER MONTH 
20 clippings or less,-$7.00 100 clippings, $5.00 


Consolidated Press Clipping Co. 
56 Fifth Ave., Chicago 











INDIANS 








One Hundred Portraits of 


Famous Chiefs 


taken from life 


Platinotypes, Size 8 x 10 


Price $1.00 Each 


O’BRIEN’S ART GALLERIES, 
208 Wabash Avenue 





Chicago 
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— NOW 








Is the time to Decorate 








D2 not wait until the busy season 
commences, but make your selec- 
tions now. ; 

We have the most exclusive and 
complete stock of artistic Wall Papers 
in the city. 

Send for our spring booklet 


“THE CAT «x 
PANSIES” 


It will give you some valuable ideas 
for the deoration of your home. 
Prices the lowest. 








Suggestion in 


Tapestry 


ce 
For a Hall as 


SAMPLES SENT 
ON REQUEST 


R 


Designs & Estimates 


Submitted for the 
complete decoration 
of interiors of resi- 
dences in all parts 
of the country. 














W. P. NELSON CO, orga ILLINOIS 
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A Beautiful Floor 


may be obtained by the use of cheap material 
sometimes, but will not last. 


A Beautiful Surface 


and remarkable durability may be secured by 
the use of the noted 








\ THEN you leave town for the summer, 
SUPREMIS or when you want to “ sleep sound 
o’nights,” you should deposit your valuables 
in the Illinois Trust Safety Deposit Co. 
FLOOR FINISH Vaults, every valuable paper, prized ar- 


ticle, gem or jewel. 


Wax finish is dangerously slippery, and PAY US A VISIT 


must be often applied to look well. 
Supremis is never slippery, requires little It is worth your while to see the most 
care, rarely has to be renewed, and gives un- ye ‘ . y 
bounded entietaction. complete Safety Deposit Vaults ever built, 
Send for our booklet “The Treatment of whether on business bent or no. You 

” 3 
Floors. are cordially welcome. Our charges are 


pleasingly moderate. 
ILLINOIS TRUST SAFETY 


DEPOSIT CO. 
Dearborn & Kinzie Sts. 215 Pearl Street 


CHICAGO NEW YORK ROBERT BOYD 
Pearl & High Sts, Secretary and Manager 
BOSTON Telephone 4335 Main 


A HARDWO00D FLOOR Free 


Chicago Varnish Co. 


Established 1865 

















COUNT THE FIRST EXPENSE OF CARPETS, the cleaning, re- 
pair, replacing, and in less than ten years our Hardwood Floors 
pay for themselves, and you have them left as good as new. 


Then there’s no dust, no dirt, no trouble with carpet bugs, better 
health, greater convenience, less work, more artistic floors, 


We have a little table of comparisons between carpets and hard- 
wood floors, which is very interesting toanyone. It will be sent 
on receipt of postal request. Ask for Design Catalogue. Address 


The Interior Hardwood Co., Mfrs., Indianapolis, Ind. 























Picturesque Country Cottages 


to harmonize with nature and fit into the landscape, 
should be stained with the soft, rich tones of 


Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains 


The “glare” of paint is not in tune with nature. 
Our Stains look better, wear better and are 50 per 
cent cheaper than paint. 


Stained wood samples and color studies sent free on request. 
SAMUEL CABOT, Sole [lfr., 


70 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 
Agents at all Central Points. 


| Cabot’s Sheating ‘Quilt ” 
—warms the whole family. 





Summer Residence of Rudolph H. Kissel, Esq. 
Designed by Mrs. Kissel. 
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: 1 ‘hi b bys 


~Luncheon 
Specialties. 


Luncheons, Breakfasts, Outings, Picnics, etc, 
Key-opening Cans. Always ready to serve. 
eal Loaf. table delicacy that captivates all lovers of good things, 
Ox T ongu y hole ). The ‘‘Acme of Perfection’’ in canned meats, 
C soned, 


Compress led Beet. Makes delicious Sandwiches. For Corned 


Peerless V r-Sliced Smoked Beef. 1s all that the name im- 
[ é San be quickly and easily served as Frizzled Beef. 
Pork and | MS. Home | Baked. With or without Tomato Sauce. 
Deviled Ha ed Ham, Beef and Tongue. Appetizers that will suit 
fj s Sandwiches. 


FREE, ‘ * How to Make Good Things to Eat,’’ gives 
I heon Specialties and Table Delicacies. 
r dainty luncheons. 


Libby, Mc! eill It & Libby, Chicago. 


























The mav be finished in an attractive 
" and artistic manner by enameling 
1) iInin pa R< 0) the woodwork and _ furniture. 
. “Dead black” for wainscoting in 

walls and ceilings is striking and 
tints are also used, and impart 
ffect, far prettier than stained, 


Fnamels 


GENUINE 


mpart the rea/ enamel finish. They 
varnished, or unfinished surfaces, 
ry finishes. A genuine enamel 
iys remains bright and attractive. 
ibsorbent surface. 
Address Dept. H 


Our Booklet, woee Goal ee 


all about 
EAI s ENAMEL. lf 
n’t supply you, 


DETROIT, MICH. 














on THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
®. R. DONNELLEY & SONS CO., 








